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collect, for comparative study, as many specimens as he could find of the
species of Society of which the Hellenic Society and the Western Society
were merely two representatives. The twenty or thirty specimens col-
lected and utilized in the present Study were the fruits of the field-work
which the writer had been moved to carry out when it had dawned upon
him that, for a comparative study of History, the intellectual resources
within the reach of a Western historian in his day were of an unprece-
dented richness.1

When he had thus succeeded in multiplying his terms of comparison
more than tenfold, he could no longer ignore a supreme question which
his original comparison in two terms had already threatened to raise.
The most portentous single fact in the Hellenic Civilization's history
was the eventual dissolution of a society whose breakdown had been
registered in 431 B.C. by the outbreak of the Great Atheno-Peloponnesian
War; and, if there was any validity in the writer's habitual procedure of
drawing comparisons between Hellenic history and Western, it would
seem to follow that the Western Society, for its part, must at any rate be
not immune from the possibility of coming to a similar end in its turn,
even though there might be no a priori necessity that its history should
take, sooner or later, this tragic Hellenic course. The consideration of so
dire a possibility could, however, be kept at bay so long as the history of
the Hellenic Civilization remained the only other term of comparison in
the writer's mental field, since the rules of Logic did not exact the in-
ference of a general and inexorable law of History from a single case
which might, after all, perhaps have been a lusus Naturae. When, how-
ever, a Western student of History had collected as many as twenty-six
specimens of societies of the species 'Civilizations' which had duly come
to birth, without reckoning in four others which had been abortive, and
when he had gone on to observe that, of these twenty-six, no less than
sixteen were already dead by the time of writing,2 he was bound to infer
from this wider range of instances that death was indeed a possibility
which confronted every civilization, not excluding the still living society
into which he himself happened to have been born.

Haud igitur leti praeclusa est ianua caelo
nee soli terraeque neque altis aequoris undis,
sed patet immane et vasto respectat hiatu.3

What was this 'door of Death' through which sixteen out of twenty-
six civilizations within a twentieth-century Western historian's ken had
disappeared already ? In setting out to answer a question that had thus
been forced upon him by an illuminating multiplication of an originally
binocular view of History, the writer was led into a study of the break-
downs and disintegrations of civilizations; and through studying their
breakdowns and disintegrations he was led on into a complementary
study of their geneses and growths.

It will be seen that no less than three influences emanating from the
writer's native Modern Western social milieu had worked together to

1  An attempt to survey this rich field of historical study has been made in I. i, 63-129.

2  See IV. iv. 1-2 and XII. is. 411-12.

3  Lucretius: De Renan Naturd, Book V, II. 373-5, quoted in IV. iv .4.